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Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Biind 

State  Board  of  Education 

Ex-Office 

Gov.  Edwin  L.  Norris,  P&esidbnt      Albert  J.  Galen,  Att.  General 
W.  H.  Harmon,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  SEc'y. 

APPOINTED 

John  M.  Evans,  Missoula  S.  D.  Largent,  Gt.  Falls. 

C.  R.  Leonard,  Butte  C.  E.  Pickett,  Helena 

O.  W.  McConnell,  Helena  G.  T.  Paul,  Dillon 

O.  P.  Chisholm,  Bozeman  R.  P.  Ayrbs,  Lewistown 

B.  F.  Hathway,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  Helena 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

E.  MiLLiGAN,  M.  A.,  President         Chas.  Scharf,  Ssc'y.,  Boulder 
Col.  G.  F.  Cov/an,  Boulder 


L.  E.  MiLLiGAN,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  B.  DesRosier,    Office  Assistant 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 

P.  H.  Brown,  B.  A.  Miss  Josephine  Ha  yd  en 

Art 

Miss  Josephine  Hay  den 
Librarian 
H.  E.  Thompson 
Physical  Culture 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Director  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

J.  Adams  Morris  Miss  Ethel  Cowan 

Music 

Piano,  Voice,  Harmony,  History  of  Music,    Miss  Mary  McRoberts,  Mus.  B. 


SCHOOL  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Officers  and  Teachers 

T.  A.  Smith,  Director  Miss  Martha  Russell,  Teacher 

Mrs.  Grace  Perry,  Teacher       Miss  Ella  Dunaway,  Teacher 

J.  T.  Eastlick,  Boj^s'  Supv.       Miss  Mollie  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
Miss  Clara  King-man,  Relief  Attendant 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 


L.  E.  MiLLiGAN,  M.  A.,  President 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Callahan,    Matron  Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Louise  Warder,  Assistant  Matron  V.  J.  McKinnon,  Eng-ineer 

A.  L.  Ward,     M.  D.,  Physician  John  P.  Finerty,  Nightman 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,  Oculist  and  Aurist  James  Spaur,  Farmer 

J.  D.  wSutphen,  Dentist  Mrs.  Jas.  Spaur,  Dairy 

Miss  Bertha  Finden,  Girls'  Supervisor  Georg-e  Morrison,  Teamster  « 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Instructors 

P.  H.  Brown,  Head  Teacher,  C'arpentr}^    E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing- 
H.  E.  Taompson,  Manual  Training         Miss  Bertha  Finden,  Sewing 
J.  A.  Morris,  Broom  Making,  Bastetry  and  Carpet  Weaving 
John  Sullivan,    Piano  Tuning 


Regulations  Con 

The  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  is  open  to  all  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  children  of  the  state,  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  21  who  are  too  deaf  or  too 
blind  to  be  educated  in  the  common 
schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with 
an  offensive  or  contagions  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
stud)'  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphan's  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  con- 
ducted strictly  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school 
system  of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are 
deaf  or  blind  may  receive  an  education  as 
a  matter  of  right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to 
that  effect  as  provided  by  the  law  (Sec- 
tion 5344)  . must  be  filed  with  the  President 
before  the    admission    of    such  pupils. 

Section  5344  reads  as  follows: — In  all 
cases  were  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said 
school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation,  the  Judge 
ot  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of 
any  relative  or  friend,  or  any  officers  of 
the  county  where  said  person  resides, 
shall  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper  sub- 
ject, make  an  order  to  that  effect,  which 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
to  the  President  of  said  school,  who  shall 
then  provide  the  necessary  clothing  and 
transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,    and    upon    his    rendering  his 


irning  Admission 

proper  accounts  therefor  quarter-annually, 
the  County  Commissioners  shall  allow 
and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
laundry,  medical  attendance,  instruction 
and  school  supplies,  but  cannot  pay  trav- 
eling expenses  to  and  from  the  school  or 
for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  June. 
No  extended  holiday  will  be  given  at 
Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons 
and  conditions  justifying  special  permis- 
sion. Promptness  of  attendance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  is  the  greatest 
t-importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  insti- 
tution for  inability  to  receive  instruction, 
from  sickness  or  other  cause  or  for  con- 
tinued misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a 
pupil  has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn 
such  pupil  cannot  change  to  another  trade 
unless  in  the  judgement  of  the  President 
the  change  would  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  pupil.. 

Letters  and,  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
L.  E.  Milligan, 
President, 

Boulder,  Mont. 
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Clothing 


Complete  Stock  of 
All  the  latest  styles 
in  wearing-  apparel 
for  men  and  boys. 


Shoes 


For  fit,  style  and 
wear  we  have  the 
largest  stock  of  shoes 
both  for  men  and 
women  that  can  be 
found  in  the  town. 


Groceries 


It's  no  trouble  to 
set  a  g-ood  table  at 
a  small  cost  by  buy- 
insf  at 


Graves  Mercantile  Co. 


BOULDER, 


MONTANA 


(Post  Card  Views 

of 

Boulder 


Newspapers  and 
Magazines 

Tobacco 


Fresh  Candy 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Johnson 


Post  Office 
News  Stand 


Boulder, 


Montana- 


Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains.  City 
Transfer  Line.     Every  thing- 
First  Class  in  the  Livery 
Business  Passengers  and 
Freig-ht  taken  to  sur- 
rounding- towns  and 
Camps. 

Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 

Baskier  &  McCuUough. 

Boulder,    -    -    -  Montana 


Druggist  and  Optician 
Boulder,  WonL 
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Assistant  Santa  Claus. 

Muvver  is  assistant  to  old  Mr.  Santa  Claus, 
Because  she  bakes  the  cookies  and  the  sandcakes, 
and  because 

She  makes  the  clothes  for  dolly  and  she  does  not 
gfo  to  bed, 

But  sits  up  talkin'  secruts  when  the  Chilian's  gfone. 
instead; 

An' when  she  comes  f'um  shoppin' she  don't  have 
much  to  say. 

But  runs  off  hidin'  bundle  aften  bundle  safe  away. 
Anovver  fingf,   she  knows  most  ever'thing  we're 
goin'  to  gfet, 

An'  grows  so  sweet  and  lovely  and  calls  childrunses 
her  pet, 

An'  says  she  don't  fink  Santa's  gfoin'  to  bring  us 

much  this  year, 
An'  alluz  that's  the  time  he  brings  the  most— it's 

very  queer; 

An'  it's  cause  she's  assistant  and  she  helps  him 

work  at  night 
When  all  of  us  have  gone  to  bed  and  we  is  sleepin' 

tight. 

She  knows  how  much  he  pays  for  ever'  kind  of  doll 
and  toys, 

And  what  is  meant  for    little  giils   and  what  for 

little  boys.  ♦ 
And  what  I  want  and  Liza   wants     and  Robby 

wants  and  Ben. 
And  wevver  he's  a-goin  to  bring  li'l   sister  back 

again. 

Or  leave  her  where  she  went  away  to  be  an  angel 
child 

One  winter  when  the  wind  blew  bleak  and  ever' 

heart  was  wild. 
An'  then,  she  picks  the  Christmas  tree  an'  tells  'em 

where't's  to  go. 
An'  makes  'em  get  it  up  before  the  snow  begins  to 

snow; 

An'  mebbe  when  we've  gone  to  bed  'at's  why  she 

stays  downstairs 
To  hand  him  up  the  pretty  fings  while  he  stands  on 

the  ch:;irs 

An'  reaches  to  the  highest  limb  an'  don't  leave  no 
place  bare 

'Cept  those  he  couldn't  reaches  at  all  on  bruvver's 

wobbly  chair. 
I  guess  she's  been  to  Santa's  home;  an'  I'm  so  glad 

because 

My  muvver  has  been  chosen  for  Assistant  Santa 
Claus; 

It  helps  him  come  on  time,  you  know,    and  makes 

you  sure  he'll  be 
Piled  up  wif  lots  uv  fings  for  us,  and 'at  he'll  trim 

the  tree. 

And  in  the  closet  'neath  the  stairs  hide  cans  and 

cans  of  cakes 
Per  'Lizabeth's  an'  mine  an'  Ben's  an  s  Bobby's 

little  sakes. — Baltimore  Sun. 


The  Book  of  Life 

By  Ernest  Poole 

Some  sixty  letters  lay  heaped  on  the  edi- 
tor's table.  They  were  written  in  curious 
Yiddish  charaxaters,  to  be  read  from  right 
to  left.  Some  were  clumsily  scrawled, 
some  dashed  off  in  fiery  fashion,  and  others 
severely  inscribed,  with  heavy  marks  under 
emphatic  words  and  whole  lines  carefully 
blotted  out.  In  an  endless  stream,  from 
forty  or  sixty  a  day,  they  pour  in  from  the 
human  hive  outside,  the  lower  East  Side 
of  New  York,  in  itself  a  city  of  five  hundred 
thousand,  the  most  crowded  square  mile  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
world's  ghettos.  The  letters  open  vistas 
deep  into  the  ghetto  life. 

The  editor  is  Abraham  Cahan:  the  paper 
is  The  Jewish  Daily  Forward.  He  has 
built  it  up  in  seven  years  to  a  circulation 
of  eighty  thousand.  And  this  is  one  of 
the  methods  he  used: 

"The  book  of  life,"  he  wrote  his  to  read- 
ers, "is  the  only  book.  We  writers  cannot 
open  it  for  you;  you  must  do  that  your- 
selves, Give  us  your  innermost  secrets — 
both  those  that  make  you  chuckle  and 
those  that  make  you  cry.  Don't  be  afraid. 
If  you  request  it,  we  will  keep  back  your 
names.  But  help  us  to  pry  the  book  wide 
open,  that  we  may  read  it  all  together." 

The  responses  began  to  pour  in.  And  so 
real  and  vital  are  some  that  now  the  Yid- 
dish playwrights  come  to  watch  the  stream 
and  pick  from  it  plots  for  their  dramas.  A 
book  of  life  indeed.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
pages: 

"I  love  him  still.  I  cannot  sleep,  I  can- 
not see  which  way  to  decide — because  ha 
begs  so  hard.  In  the  cigar  shop  where  I 
work,  the  boss  is  begining  to  growl.  I  am 
spoiling  so  many  cigars  that  if  I  don't  de- 
cide soon— and  sleep  at  night— I  shall  lose 
ray  job.  Read  this  letter  and  tell  me  soon. 
I  cannot  think  any  longer.  I  will  do  what 
you  say. 

"I  am  ninteen  and  he  is  twenty-four. 
He  has  been  in  America  only  a  year.  I 
have  been  here  longer.  We  were  engaged 
to  be  married,   and    he   was   saving  the 
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money  tast  and  so  Avas  I,  How  happy  we 
were  then! 

"But  I  belong  to  a  club  of  girls  who  meet 
every  Saturday  night.  One  night  we  had 
a  talk  from  a  girl  just  come  from  Odessa. 
A  splendid  girl,  so  beautiful  still,  though 
her  hair  was  cut  sho'-t  in  prison.  She  had 
the  blackest  eyes  I  have  ever  seen— and  the 
proudest.  Her  eyes  were  proud  of  the 
Cause  Her  voice  was  never  load,  but  it 
shook  and  it  flowed  swift  with  her  feelings. 
We  listened  on  and  on  until  long  after  mid- 
night. And  I  was  almost  ready  to  go  back 
to  Russia  to  help  her. 

"Sunday,  when  my  lover  came  to  our 
tenement  to  take  me  for  a  walk,  I  told  him 
and  begged  him  to  go  back  to  Russia  with 
me.  He  gave  me  a  look—a  look  so  quick 
and  strange.  Then  he  talked  to  me  slow- 
ly and  quietly.  He  told  how  he  had  been 
in  the  Movement  once  himsell,  but  he  saw 
there  was  no  hope  at  all  for  Russia.  He 
grew  angry  while  he  spoke.  No  hope,  he 
said,  no  hope  at  all! 

"You  know  how  it  is  when  a  girl  is  in 
love.  The  love  rose  up  that  day,  and  the 
night  before  seemed  as  far  away  as  Odessa. 

"But  at  our  next  club  meeting  we  heard 
of  a  famous  leader,  a  white-headed  old 
man,  who  was  coming  to  America.  He 
would  speak  the  next  month  at  a  big  mass 
meeting.    We  all  decided  to  go. 

"When  1  told  this  to  my  lover  he  grew 
angry  with  me.  So  angry,  and  his  voice 
so  rough  and  his  eye  so  queer,  that  I  was 
almost  afraid.  And  I  gave  up  going  to 
the  meeting. 

"But  the  next  Saturday  night  the  girls 
were  all  planning  so  hard  to  sell  hundreds 
of  tickets  for  the  meeting  at  twenty-five 
cents  and  get  money  for  the  Cause — that  1 
grew  excited  again.  On  Sunday  I  talked 
to  him  hard,  and  at  last  he  laughed  angri- 
ly and  said  he  would  take  me. 

"He  came  to  our  tenement  every  night. 
We  were  all  talking  about  the  famous  old 
man — his  long  life  in  Russia  in  disguises, 
in  the  Fortrees,  in  Siberia — but  you  know 
all  that.  Even  my  father,  who  is  a  tired 
old  man,  grew  excited  and  glad.  The 
whole  family  was  going  to  the  meeting. 
Only  my  lover  sat  in  the  corner.  He  grew 
more  and  more  strange  with  me. 

"So  at  last  the  night  came.  The  hall 
was  so  packed  even  at  seven  o'clock  that 
we  could  only  get  one  seat  for  my  father. 
My  lover  and  I  stood  by  the  wall  about 
half-wa}^  down  one  side  aisle.  We  stood 
till  half  past  eight,  and  then  the  leader 
came. 

"When  he  walking  out  on  the  platform  - 
so  old  and  bent  and  white  but  his  eyes  so 
young,  looking  slowly  all  around  at  us— 
and  he  smiled--then  while  we  were  shout- 
ing cheers,  all  the  stories  about  him  rushed 
up  in  my  mind — and  I  forgot  my  lover.  I 
just  stood  and  listened.  Everyone  listened. 


There  was  only  a  cough  now  and  then. 
We  were  all  back  in  Russia. 

"But  somebody  gave  a  quick  cry.  My 
lover  jumped,  he  grabbed  my  arm  and 
pulled  me  out.  I  pulled  back,  but  I  saw 
his  eyes,  and  then  I  hurried.  We  squeezed 
up  the  aisle.  I  heard  angry  whispers  be- 
hind; they  came  together  in  a  buzz,  and 
out  of  the  buzz  came  words  that  made  me 
cold  as  ice. 

"We  went  to  a  bench  in  Seward  Square. 
We  hardly  spoke  till  we  were  there.  We 
sat  down  and  then  he  told  me. 

"He  was  in  the  Movement.  He  was  ar- 
rested. They  tortured  him  in  the  dark, 
wei  cellar  of  the  prison  He  gave  up  at 
last,  and  he  told  some  names  of  his  friends. 
Two  were  shot.  Nine  were  sent  to 
Siberia.  At  last  they  set  him  free,  and  he 
had  come  to  New  York. 

"He  stopped  talking,  and  he  turned 
round  with  his  head  in  his  hands.  1  tried 
to  speak,  but  I  could  not.  So  I  left  him 
and  went  home. 

"What  can  I  do?  He  is  good — so  good 
and  honest  and  kind.  And  he  loves  me 
and  begs  for  another  chance.  In  that 
prison  he  bore  the  torture  till  he  almost 
fainted.  If  ke  had  only  waited— perhaps 
only  five  minutes  longer — he  would  have 
been  past  speaking.    But  he  gave  in. 

"What  can  1  do?  One  night  last  week  I 
thought  of  a  plan.  We  would  marry  and 
go  back  to  Russia  together  and  work  for 
the  Cause  But  when  1  told  him  he  laugh- 
ed like  a  crazy  man.  He  said  he  had 
thought  of  that,  but  nobody  would  trust 
him— they  would  treat  him  like  a  spy. 

'"I  could  be  happy  with  him.  1  know  it. 
But  all  ray  life  I  have  dreamed  about  the 
children  I  would  have.  My  mother  says 
that  is  the  greatest  thing  a  woman  can  do 
for  the  world  But  is  it  good  for  a  wo- 
man to  give  to  the  world  children  with 
such  blood? 

"Tell  me  what  to  do.  I  must  know 
very  soon.    I  cannot  think  any  longer." 

''IVel/r'  I  asked.  ''What  advice  did 
you  a;tve?'' 

The  editor  has  spent  his  life  in  work  for 
Russia' s  fi'-eedom. 

"/  told  her  to  marry  the  man,'"'  he  said. 

"This  is  not  to  you,"  wrote  an  irate 
youngster.  "It  is  to  my  father.  If  you 
will  print  it  I  think  he  will  see  it,  because 
in  your  paper  two  days  ago  I  saw  a  letter 
from  a  cook  in  a  hotel  up-town,  it  was 
signed  with  his  initials,  my  father  was  a 
cook  and  anyway  the  letter  sounds  like 
him— it  is  jolly.  So  that  man,  may  read 
this  and  I  hope  he  is  my  father. 

"I  don't  blame  you.  Dad,  for  quittin^r 
the  game.  I  never  knew  before  what  a 
job  it  is  to  support  a  family.  I  work  like 
a  dog.  I  go  to  my  office  early,  I  get  home 
all  tired  out — half  the  time  my  head  aches. 
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Bi:t  then  I  have  to  figure  with  Mother 
how  to  squeeze  in  the  rent  and  all  the 
other  things  we  need.  You  know  how 
women  a^e.  She  bought  a  new  hat  tor 
three  dollars  this  spring  for  Sarah— Sarah 
already  had  a  hat  that  would  keep  ctf  any 
rain.  That  made  me  mad.  She  said 
Sarah  must  begin  to  look  well  because  in  a 
few  years  she  must  try  to  marry.  Canyon 
see  how  it  is.?  Von  left  me  the  job  of 
unai^ry^ifi^  Sarah  off. 

"Then  the  food  is  bad.  We  can  only 
spend  forty-five  cents  a  day  for  the  three 
of  us  to  eat.  Mother  g'-.es  out  scrubbing, 
so  she  is  Uvo  tired  to  cook  the  way  she  did 
with  you — you  were  a  fine  cook!  So  now 
we  have  tough  eating.  Before  you  left  t 
could  Lpend  snme  of  my  money  on  candy. 
Ncw><?//.  do  all  that.  You're  having  a  fine 
cooking  good  things  and  eating  You're 
fat  and  jolly — you  art.  You  have  twelve 
dollars  a  week  all  to  yourself.  You're 
living  like  a  king!  You're  a  quitter,  that's 
what  you  are!  Why  don't  you  live  up  to 
what  you  promised  when  you  married  her? 
Can't  you  see  if  you  don't  come  back 
you'll  be  a  liar  and  a  sneak? 

"Dear  sir.  If  you  are  not  my  father 
please  excuse  ray  words  about  you. 

"But  if  you  are — this  is  man  to  man.  I 
am  fifteen  now  and  I  know  the  world  as 
well  as  you.  I  know  all  the  fun  you  get 
by  quitting.  I  don't  blame  you,  Dad.  It 
is  fine  to  walk  up  Broadway  in  the  evening 
and  rubber  at  the  sights.  You  can  take 
in  a  good  show  when  you  want  to,  yon  can 
go  to  the  races  and  put  your  money  nn  the 
ponies,  you  can  go  to  dances  with  swell 
girls,  you  can  go  to  Coney  and  have  a  fine 
time.  1  know  all  about  it  My  friends  are 
doing  it,  they  are  always  talking  about  it. 
But  now  for  vie.  I  work,  I  go  home,  I  fig- 
ure how  to  pay.  That  is  all  I  do.  Last 
night  1  had  an  awful  time  with  the  butcher 
making  him  wait.  Why  don't  yoiL  come 
and  talk  to  him?  It  is  your  job.  If  you 
don't  come  back  and  feed  your  family  the 
youngest  kid  may  die  he  is  always  sick  and 
vvdiining.  And  then  you'll  be  a  murderer 
that's  what  you'll  be  a  murderer.  If  you 
are  not  Dad  please  excuse  language.  But 
anyway  come  back — I  mean  if  you  are  Dad.' 

The  next  is  from  a  girl  in  a  lady' s  cloak 
factory.  It  is  written  slowly  and  cautious- 
ly,  with  many  lines  scratched  out: 

"Our  forelady  is  an  old  maid.  She  is 
not  tall  and  thin,  she  is  short  and  stout. 
But  she  never  laughed  at  anything,  she 
wore  glasses  and  she  was  ahvays  squinting 
through  them,  and  when  she  saw  one  of  us 
stop  for  a  moment  her  voice  was  sharp  as 
a  whip.  She  was  such  a  tyrant  and  she 
made  our  lives  so  miserable  that  about 
two  months  ago  one  of  the  boys  in  our 
room  thought  of  a  plan.  It  is  about  this 
plan  that  we  girls  want  advice.  Here  is 
what  he  did. 


'.'He  had  a  cousin  thirty  years  old  with 
black  curly  hair  and  a  fine  mustache,  and 
eyes  that  danced  at  women.  He  was  not 
handsome,  but  his  eyes  danc;d.  This 
cousin  came  and  asked  for  work.  He  got 
a  job  in  our  room,  he  took  off  his  coat — he 
was  dashingly  dressed  -he  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  went  to  work. 

"But  soon  we  heard  whispsrs  among  the 
men  and  boys.  At  lunch  one  of  them  told 
one  of  us,  and  by  night  we  all  knew.  So 
every  day  after  that  all  sat  wc-rking  much 
excited — looking  at  him  and  at  her  when- 
ever we  could. 

"For  over  a.  week  he  worked  so  well  that 
wh^n  she  came  round  and  he  smiled  and 
asked  if  it  was  not  good  work,  she  had  to 
say  yes —  though  she  squinted  and  scrowl- 
ed.  Then  he  thanked  her  .so  humble  and 
seemed  so  happy.  He  bent  over  his  work 
and  he  made  thi  machine  hum!  And  he 
hummed  too — a  gay  little  song. 

"Stop  that  noise!'  she  cried. 

"He  turned  around  slowly  and  saw  her 
glaring.  His  smile  disappeared,  he  fell 
back  a  little  and  went  to  work  very  sad — 
as  thought  she  had  hit  him.  He  worked 
as  though  he  were  desperate  to  please  her 
and  so  be  forgiven.  When  shecame  round 
agahi  he  gave  her  the  most  anxious  little 
smile.  We  all  watched  from  the  corners 
of  our  eyes.  He  looked  up  desperate,  then 
he  looked  down  at  his  shoes.  And  she- 
just  a  little— for  the  first  time  in  her  life — 
gave  a  sort  of  a  smile.  That  happened — 
mind  ycu— one  flash — but  I  was  watch- 
ing. 

"Well,  these  quick  smiles  of  his  came 
often  in  the  next  two  weeks.  Half  the  time 
she  would  only  glare  back,  but  when  she 
did  smile  in  that  poor,  queer  w^ay  she  had 
he  would  look  so  humble  and  so  happy. 
The  monster! 

"And  still  we  laughed — even  we  girls. 
As  soon  as  we  left  at  n'ght,  all  down  then 
sta'rs  we  simply  exploded,  and  all  the  wav 
home  vve  laughed  and  laughed  and  to  d 
what  each  one  of  us  had  seen.  Forgive  us. 
Remember  that  she  had  been  frightfully 
mean. 

"And  as  for  the  miserable  boys  and  men , 
they  shoi.ted  and  pounded  each  other  and 
shook  his  hand  harder  and  harder.  Ai  d 
he,  the  dashing-  smarty,  only  stood  so  tali 
and  straight— and  stroked  his  fine  moust- 
ache so  easy — and  his  eyes  danced  and  he 
smiled. 

"One  morning  it  was  rainy.  We  came 
in  drenched  and  'went  to  work.  All  at  once 
he  looked  up  and  saw  her.  He  looked  at 
her  feet — he  looked  hard.  She  had  forgot- 
ten to  take  off  her  rubbers.  There  was  a 
little  puddle  on  the  floor.  She  saw  him 
and  turned  red. 

"' What's  the  matter?'  she  asked  very 
sharp.  He  got  up  slowly,  jx^////  that  same 
anxious  look. 


{  To  Be  Coniinued .) 
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The  Festive  Season. 


Although  school  was  carried  on 
all  through  the  holiday  season  with 
little  or  on  interruption  yet  Christmas 
this  year  was  unamiously  accorded 
the  place  of  pre-eminence  among  all 
the  year-end  celebrations  ever  held 
at  the  institution.  The  festivities 
began  on  Thursday  evening,  Dec- 
ember 23rd  when  the  following 
program  was  rendered  in  the  main 
hall  of  the  Training  School  by  the 
pupils  of  that  department.  The 
greater  part  of  the  entertainment 
original  and  had  been  composed  and 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  direct- 
or. The  costumes  of  the  wise  men, 
shepherds  and  were  not  only  pleas- 
ing but  of  educational  value  also. 
-All  the  teachers,  officers  and  children 
of  the  blind  and  deaf  departments,  as 
well  as  many  i>eople  from  town  at- 
tended. The  spoken  and  singing 
parts  were  all  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Milligan.  The  decorations  followed 
out'tne  Oriental  style  and  the  ap- 
propriate colors  of  red  and  green 
formed  the  color  scheme.    The  en- 


tertainment closed  with  a  fitting:  cli- 
max— the  tree — which  was  beautiful- 
ly decorated.  It  had  been  screened 
off  till  the  finale,  when  Stana  Claus 
made  his  appearance  and  by  his 
comcial  jig  and  other  frolicsome  antics 
set  the  whole  house  in  a  roar. 

Every  portion  of  the  program  was 
excellent;  so  good  indeed  that  the 
people  of  town  refused  to  be  sated 
till  the  announcement  was  made  that 
the  play  would  be  given  again  for 
their  benefit  on  Wednesda}^  evening. 

PROGRAM 
Part  I. 

Opening  Chorus— "A  Christmas  Welcome  Pupils 

Reading— "The  Story  of  Christmas"   

  -  ---  Miss  Russell 

Chorus— "The  Song  of  Christmastide"  Pupils 

Part  II 
"THE  KING  COMETH" 
Cast  of  Characters: 

First  Wise  Man  Roy  Mizer 

Second  Wise  Man    Robert  Denny 

Third  Wise  Man  Fred  Cole 

First  Shepherd  Willie  Legrgo 

Second  Shepherd    ...Harry  Ahrens 

Third  Shepherd     Desmarkes  Wolfe 

The  Herald  Angel.....  Lola  Dougherty 

Cast  in  Chorus. 
Boys—  Girls- 
Lew  Cole  Mary  Sievers 
Herbert  Hight                    Gethel  Henion 
Arthur  Engelstad 
Tommy  Conway 
Willie  Smith 
Clarence  Johnson 

Part  III. 
JOY  OF  CHRISTMAS 

Chorus— ^"Happy  Little  Children"  Pupils 

A  Christmas  Acrostic— "A  Merry  Christmas"....  

 -  Pupils 

Chorus—  Merry  Christmas"  Pupils 

Recitation  by  Five  Pupils: 

First  Pupil  Werner  Baumgartner 

Second  Pupil  Viola  Miller 

Third  Pupil       John  Pierce 

Fourth  Pupil  Nettie  Sizemore 

Fifth  Pupil  Ralph  Halpenstine 

Recitation— "The  Christmas  Tree"  Nina  Tatlock 

Recitation— "God  So  Loved  the  World"  Pupils 

Chorus— "When  Christmas  Comes  Again"  Fupils 

The  Christmas  Tree  and   the   Arrival  of  Santa 
Claus. 

On  Sunday  morning  Santa  Claus 
made  his  appearance  again,  and  dis- 
tributed to  their  owners  the  many 
presents  that  had  been  received  from 
home,  the  institution  and  interested 
friends. 

The  tree  and  distribution  of  pre- 
sents for  the  deaf  and  blind  depart- 
ments took  place  in  ,the  gymnasium 
on  Christmas  Eve  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  spacious  room  had  been  attract- 
ively decorated  for  the  occasion. 
Wreaths  of  cedar  and  pine  were  hung 
about  the  red-shaded  lights  on  the 
balcony.    These  were    dotted  here 
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and  there  by  small  bits  of  raw  cotton 
which  gave  the  effect  of  new-fallen 
snow.  The  corners  were  festooned 
with  ropes  of  pine  from  light  to  light. 

Against  one  of  the  northern  win- 
dows stood  a  large  old  fashioned  fire- 
place with  a  representation  of  fire 
burning  among  the  piled  up  logs. 
So  natural  was  the  effect  that  several 
of  the  gentlemen  caught  themselves 
in  the  act  of  depositing  their  cigar 
stumps  in  its  ashes. 

In  the  center  of  the  floor  stood  a 
beautifully  shaped  tree,  eighteen  feet 
tall.  It  was  trimmed  with  strings  of 
cranberries,  pop  corn,  and  tinsel, 
ornaments,  and  pink,  white  and  blue 
stockings  containing  candies  and 
nuts.  The  stouter  branches  were 
laden  with  the  presents,  while  about 
its  foot  was  piled  up  a  pyramid  of 
apples  and  oranges. 

A  little  after  seven  o'clock  the 
sound  of  sleigh-bells  was  heard.  It 
seemed  to  be  coming  nearer  and 
nearer;  then  all  of  a  sudden  with  a 
great  rumble,  Santa  Claus  bounded 
out  of  the  chimney  and  landed  safely 
on  the  floor.  After  saying  a  few 
words  of  greeting  and  helping  to 
distribute  some  of  the  many  presents, 
he  bid  adieu  and  passed  on  to  con- 
tinue his  work  of  making  little  ones 
happy. 

Each  child  received  many  pres- 
ents from  parents,  friends  and  teach- 
ers, besides xandy,  oranges,  apples 
nuts  from  the  institution. 

To  the  Eagles  we  wish  to  ackno^v- 
ledge  our  indebtedness,  and  extend 
to  them  our  thanks  for  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  gifts  they  so  kindly  sent. 
Among  them  was  a  Phoenix  muffler 
for  each  child  in  the  three  depart- 
ments, a  book  for  the  smaller  girls  and  , 
boys  and  a  box  of  candy  for  all.  To  the 
merchants  in  town  for  their  donations, 
and  to  all  those  friends  who  helped  in 
any  way  to  make  the  Christmas  sea- 
son a  pleasant  one,  we  extend  our 
thanks.  After  the  distribution  of  the 
presents  alhretired  happv. 

Christmas  day  passed  very  pleasant- 
ly too.    In  the  morning  an  entertain- 


ment consisting  of  the  following  pro- 
gram was  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  departments.  The 
numbers  were  well  executed  and  much 
enjoyed  by  all. 

PROGRAM 

1  Daisies  Won't  Tell      Orchester 

2  Sonj-Liltle  Tattl?  Barrel  and  May  Roobol 

3  story— ChrisliTias  in  Other  Countries... Earl  Twiss 

4  Vocal  Solo-  Roseacie   Viola  Martin 

5  Recitation— Santa  Claus   Sam  Shafer 

6  Merry  Christmas   Richard  Jackson,  Annie 

Pierce,  Rufns  Edens,  Janie  Pearce,  George  Drlnvi- 
lle,  Margfuerite  Ross.  Henry  Patrick,  Mary  McCoy, 
Bert  Castollano,  Lubi  Chrisman,  Carl  Molin,  Gert- 
ru:ia  Zyvvert,  Arthur  O'Donnell,  Julia  Cole 

7  Recitation— A  Christmas  Dilemma  

May  Roobol 

8  Chorus- Little  Town  of  Bethlehem  

Viola  Martin,  Loree  Koozer,  Eva  Webster,  Marg-- 
uerite  Carney,  Cornelia  Roobol 

9  Recitation— Hurrah  for  Old  Santa   

Josephine  Milligan. 

TO  Recitation— The  Night  Before  Christmas  

Louis  Knopf 

11  Authem— The  Watchful  Shepherd.  Signed  by 

Kate  Pointer,  Lily  Mokko,  Arva  Tiller,  Jannette 
McMurdo,  Rosetta  Nelson;— Sung  by  7iola  Martin, 
Margueri  e  Carney 

12  Yama  Yama  Man  Orchestra 

At  one  o'clock  an  excellent  dinner 
was  served.    The  menu  as  follows:  — 

Celery, 
Olives,  Soup, 
Wafers,         Jelly,  Bread, 
Sweet  Potatoes,    Irish  Potatoes, 
Turkey,       Butter      Cranberry  Sauce,  Milk, 
Giblet  Gravy,  Oyster  Dressing 

Corn,  Plumb  Pudding, 

Pie,  Cake, 
Ice  Cream. 

In  the  evening  from  seven  to  quart- 
er past  ten  a  dance  was  held  in  the 
gymnasium.  It  made  quite  a  pretty 
scene  indeed  to  see  the  merry  couples 
whirl  round  and  round  the  lighted 
tree  and  to  and  fro  before  the  red 
coals  of  the  fire-place.  Refreshments 
of  apples,  oranges,  cookies,  mixed 
nuts,  bananas  and  candy  were  served. 

Neat  and  attractive  dance  programs  has 
been  gotten  out  for  the  occasion  and  the 
music  was  kindly  furnished  by  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  blind  department.  The 
list  of  dances  and  musicans  is  given  in 
toto  on  page  11. 

Besides  the  gymnasium,  the  chapel, 
pupils'  teachers'  and  officers'  dining-rooms, 
library  and  office  were  tastefully  decorated 
with  festoons  of  crepe  paper,  pine,  vari- 
colored paper  flowers  and  leaves;  and 
wreaths  of  cec'ar  and  green  paper. 

Ever3^(  ne  connected  with  the  school  work- 
ed hard  to  make  the  holiday  season  one  of 
joy  for  the  children,  and  the  institution 
appreciates  all  that  was  done. 

New  Year's  Day  was  declared  aholida^^ 
A  fine  chicken  dinner  was  served.  In  the 
evening  a  dance  was  held  in  the  gymna- 
sium and  refreshments  were  served. 


Progress,  Helpful  Land. 

December  31,  1909. 
My  dear  Boys  and  Girls:  — 

You  know  what  you  come  to  school 
for.  You  come  to  school  to  learn. 
You  do  not  come  to  school  to  waste 
time.  You  come  to  school  to  learn 
the  English  language — not  the  sign 
language.  Try  to  use  English  all  the 
time.  When  you  sign  you  do  not 
use  English — when  you  sign,  are 
not  learning  anything.  When  you 
speak  or  spell  you  are  using  English, 
and  are  learning  something. 

Your  parents  and  all  your  friends 
use  English.  They  do  not  know 
signs.  You  will  want  to  talk  to  them, 
when  you  see  themi.  If  you  sign  all 
the  time  you  cannot  do  it.  They 
will  not  understand  your  signs  and 
you  will  not  understand  their  Eng- 
lish. 


nm  ym"%  Resolve 

I  will  not  sign  so  much. 
I  will  spell   and  speak  more 


m    1  Will  Spell    ana  speaK  more,  uj 

If  you  are  in  the  oral  department, 
speak  all  you  can.  If  you  are  m  the 
manual  department,  spell  all  you  can. 
It  will  be  hard  at  first,  but  it  will  be 
easier  by  and  by.  If  you  speak  or 
spell  you  will  be  able  to  understand 
your  parents  and  friends  when  you 
go  home,  and  you  will  not  get  so  lone- 
some as  you  did  last  summer.  Your 
parents  want  you  to  use  English  not 
signs,  and  I  am  sure  you  want  to 
please  them,  for  they  have  been  very 
good  to  you. 

You  do  not  like  to  read  the  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books. 
They  are  too  hard  and  dry  you  say. 
This  is  because  you  do  not  under- 
stand them.  They  are  printed  in 
English,  and  you  do  not  understand 
English.  You  understand  signs,  but 
there  are  no  newspapers,  magazines 
or  books  printed  in  signs,  so  there  is 


nothing  for  you  to  read.  You  like,  to 
look  at  the  pictures  in  the  magazines 
and  books,  because  you  understand 
them.  Do  you  know  that  there  are 
beautiful  pictures  printed  in  words? 
All  those  pictures  you  miss.  If  3^ou 
do  not  understand  English  you  v\^ill 
never  enjoy  reading.  You  will  not 
know  what  is  happening  in  the  world 
about  you.  Hearing  friends  will  not 
be  interested  in  you,  because  you 
cannot  write  much  to  them,  or  under- 
stand what  they  say  to  you. 

Now,  my  boys  and  girls,  you  must 
try  to  speak  and  spell  all  the  time. 
If  you  know  how  to  speak  or  spell 
your  thoughts  be  sure  to  do  so.  If 
you  do  not  know  be  very  sure  to  try. 
Then  you  will  he  learning  all  the 
time.  Reading  will  be  interesting; 
friends  will  be  kinder;  summers  will 
not  be  so  lonesome;  and  life  will  be 
brighter. 

With  bfest  wishes  for  your  success 
in  the  use  of  English,  I  remain 

Your  ever  willing  helper, 
Try  Try  Again. 


G^IIiiaclet  Pdv 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  school,  the  deaf  pupils  assembled 
in  chapel  at  11  A.  M.  on  the  10th  of 
Dec.  to  pay  honor  to  the  memory  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet, 
the  founder  of  the  first  school  for  the 
deaf-  in  America. 

For  fully  one  hour  they  gave  close 
attention  to  an  appropriate  program 
which  was  arranged  for  the  occasion 
and  which  in  every  way  proved  both 
ifistructive  and  interesting  to  the 
children.  Hereafter  we  hope  Gall- 
audet Day  will  remain  a  red  letter 
day  in  oar  school. 

The  poems,  which  the  girls  rend- 
ered so  beautifully,  delighted  every 
one. 

Miss  Hayden  especially  surprised 
every  one  by  taking  on  courage  to 
render  her  piece   in  good  and  clear 
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signs  as  it  was  her  first  attempt. 

The  College  Yell  given  orally  by 
Mr.  Thompson's  class  of  eight  pupils 
almost  lifted  up  the  chapel  roof  by 
their  enthusiastic  husky  voices.  The 
following  is  the  program  we  had  for 
the  occasion. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Brown. 
Friendship,  a  poem  by  Kate  Pointer. 
Biographical  Sketcn  by  Miss  Hayden 
Rev.  Thomas  Galiaudet,  a  poem  by 

Lily  Mokko. 
Essay,  a  poem  by    Mr.  P.  H.  Brown 
College  yell    by  Mr.  Thompson's 

class. 

Local  Oeips 

Written  by  the  Pupils 

Evalina  Franks  is  very  proud  of 
her  new  hlue  dress. 

Julia  Cole  got  a  "Flexible  Flyer" 
sled  from  her  father  on  Dec.  6th. 

Bernice  Newman  received  a  set  of 
furs  from  her  m.other  for  Christmas. 

Janette  McMurdo  got  a  beautiful 
blue  cloak  from  home  for  a  Christmas 
present. 

Edmund  Chasse's  birthday  w^as  on 
Dec.  21st.  His  classmates  congratu- 
lated him. 

On  Simday,  Dec.  19th,  Janie 
Pearce's  mother  and  little  sister  came 
to  visit  her. 

Miss  Hayden' s  and  Miss  Dillard's 
classes  strung  the  pop-corn  for  the 
Christmas  tree. 

Cn  Dec.  12th  Loree  Koozer  and 
Blanche  Spaur  went  to  the  ranch. 
They  had  a  fine  chicken  dinner. 

On  Christmas  afternoon,  some  of 
the  large  girls  went  out  sleighing. 
It  was  cold  but  they  had  a  fine  ride. 

The  pupils  have  the  skating  craze 
now-a-days,  and  a  bevy  of  them  can 
be  seen  sporting  on  the  ice  in  the 
river  almost  every  day. 

Mabel  Miles  received  a  post-card 
from  Elizabeth  Forddred  recently. 
Elizabeth  did  not  say  when  she 
would  return  to  school. 

Elsie  Davies,  one  of  our  smallest 
girls  returned  to  school  before 
Christmas.    She  had  been  in  Idaho. 


The  little  girls  were  delighted  to  see 
her. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  14th,  was  Glenn 
Preston's  birthday.  He  was  14 
years  old.  Louis  Knopf  said  to 
Glenn,  "You  will  get  a  cotton-tail 
in  your  trap  today."  Louis  went  to 
The  woods  to  see  the  traps  and  sure 
enough  a  cotton-tail  was  in  Glenn's 
trap. 

On  Saturday,  Dec.  18th,  Louis 
Knopf,  John  Daniels  and  their  teach- 
ers Vvcnt  hunting.  They  got  three 
cotton-tails,  one  jack-rabbit  and  an 
ermine.  Harold  Miller  skinned  the 
ermine.  Its  fur  was  snow-white, 
the  printing  boys  ate  the  Jack-rabbit 
for  supper  on  Sunday. 

V\^e  are  in  receipt"  of  a  cabinet 
photograph  of  Robert  Ryan,  one  of 
our  brightest  graduates,  who  lives  up 
in  Dupuyer,  Teton  Co.,  Montana. 
It  represents  him  astride  his  white 
broncho  and  arrayed  in  his  cowboy 
outfit.  Judging  from  the  picture 
Vv^e  would  say  he  had  changed  con- 
siderably these  four  years.  Since 
leaving  school  he  has  been  working 
as  a  covv^boy  for  his  father  who  owms 
a  large  herd  of  cattle.  He  spent 
a  portion  of  Christmas  w^eek  at  the 
institution. 

Monday  afternoon,  Dec.  13th  Louie 
Day  went  to  -  Little  Boulder  with 
George  Morrison  to  get  some  trees  for 
Christmas,  but  they  could  not  find 
any  good  ones.  They  went  by  a  log 
cabin  and  they  foimd  one  there  and 
cut  it  down.  When  they  got  through 
iutting  it  dovv^n  they  dragged  it  down 
the  hill.  They  left  the  v/agon  in  the 
road.  There  was  a  fence  beside  the 
hill  and  they  could  not  lift  the  tree 
over  it,  so  they  wanted  to  tear  down 
the  fence.  But  a  woman  came  out  of 
the  cabin  with  a  gun.  She  ran  up  to 
Louie  Day  and  said  "I  don't  want  you 
to  tear  dowm  my  fence" .  When  she 
came  out  with  her  gun  he  was  scared. 
She  seemed  to  behalf  Indian.  They 
had  to  lift  the  tree  over  the  fence  and 
put  it  on  the  wagon. 


School  for  the  Blind 


Public  School  or  iinu  Institutions 
For  the  Blind? 

We  find  that  many  persons  are  advocat- 
ing educating  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools  instead  of  sending  them  to  our 
Institutions.  To  determine  which  would 
be  the  better  we  must  look  at  it  from 
both  sides. 

If  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
they  would  have  to  have  embossed 
copies  of  the  text  tooks  used  by  their 
seeing-  brothers  and  sisters.  This 
would  cost  someone  a  deal  of  money. 

I  know  that  the  idea  is  for  the  libraries 
to  supply  the  books,  but  I  think  when 
they  come  to  supply  two  or  three  hundred 
children  with  embossed  copies  of  the  text 
books  that  are  used  in  our  public  schools, 
it  would  be  too  great  a  lc>ad  for  them  to 
shoulder.  And  then  too,  think  of  a  blind 
child  carrying  a  raised  print  copy  of 
reader,  grammar,  speller,  geography,  etc. 
It  would  be  enough  to  break  him  down. 
But  you  may  say,  do  their  studying  at 
home,  and  go  to  the  schools  to  recite. 
Then,  what  will  the  child  do  during  the 
study  periods  at  school?  Will  you  let  him 
sit  idle?  If  so,  you  will  soon  find  him  fall- 
ing into  those  habits  so  common  to  the 
blind.  Again,  if  he  does  all  his  studying 
at  home,  it  will  take  from  school  time  to 
bed  time  for  him  to  get  his  lessons;  and 
he  will  have  no  play  time.  You  know  the 
old  saying,  "All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy. " 

In  our  State  Institutions  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. There  they  are  as  one  large  family 
in  which  there  are  several  tutors.  The 
family  is  presided  over  by  one  who  looks 
after,  not  only  their  education,  but  also 
their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare. 

In  this  family  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
so  many  books,  for  while  some  are  study- 
ing history,  others  may  be  using  the  gram- 
mar. This  lessens  expenses.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  better  results  can  be  obtained 
where  there  is  one  instead  of  two  classes. 
One  objection  to  Institutions  is,  that  the 
blind  do  not  get  to  associate  with  the 
sighted.  This  we  know  is  true.  But  it 
would  make  but  little  difference  if  the 
parents  would  (before  the  children  are  old 
enough  to  go  to  school)  take  them  with 
them  when  they  visit  their  neighbors  and 
let  them  play  with  the  children  while  the 
parent^  are  having  a  pleasaut  chat.  But 
no!  the  little  blind  child  must  be  left  at 
home  with  the  nurse  or  some  older  chil- 
dren.   We  know  what   this  means.  The 


child  is  set  down  in  the  corner  and  allow- 
ed to  weave  to  and  fro,  shake  his  hands 
before  his  face  or  twist  his  head:  forming 
habits  that  stick  to  hira  through  life. 

We  know  that  blind  children  can  be 
educated  in  public  schools  and  State 
Institutions;  but  the  question  is,  in  which 
will  the  blind  receive  the  most  benefit. — 
//.  JV.  Estes,  in  Palmetto  Leaf. 

In  a  previous  issue,  we  exprest 
some  of  our  views  upon  this  subject; 
but  we  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
further  comment.  We  heartily  in- 
dorse what  Mr.  Estes  has  said  in 
toto,  and  add  to  his  remarks  merely 
to  emphasize  some  of  the  points 
which  he  has  brought  out. 

After  having  studied  the  question 
in  several  states  for  many  vears,  we 
are  convinced  that  a  big  majorit}^  of 
our  blind  children  are  far  better  off 
in  the  various  state  institutions  than 
they  would  be  were  they  attending 
our  public  schools  with  their  seeing 
brothers  and  sisters.  Let  us  concede 
that  they  would  have  a  broader  edu- 
cation, because  of  their  opportunities 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  practical 
affairs  of  daily  lite,  from  which  they 
are  necessarily  largely  removed  in 
an  institution.  This  advantage,  we 
contend,  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
loss  of  music  and  training  in  hand- 
icraft which  they  would  not  get  in 
the  public  schools,  and  which  the 
parents  of  the  most  of  them  would 
not  be  able  to  give  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hold  that 
the  blind  boy  or  girl  who  has  secured 
a  high  school  course  in  a  state  insti- 
tution and  desires  to  pursue  his  or 
her  studies  further,  should  do  so  in 
school  with  the  seeing.  'Tis  but  a 
few  of  the  blind  who  do  this  and  I 
am  confident  that  in  such  cases, 
provisions  could  be  made  for  having 
their  lessons  read  to  them. 


No  Distinction 

Bancroft — Dod  bess  mama,  Jack 
(his  dog),  danma  and  all  the  other 
dogs. 
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Local  Deips 

Reported  by  Eva  Webster 

On  Dec.  2nd,  Edna  Wood  was 
sudden!}'  called  home  by  her  mother. 
On  the  night  before  her  departure  a 
part3^  was  given  in  her  honor  in  the 
study-hall.  Dancing-  was  enjoyed 
until  9:30,  when  refreshments,  con- 
sisting of  coffee,  sandwiches,  cakes, 
and  fruit  were  served. 

Mis.:,  Mc Roberts  went  to  Helena  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  4th.  As  her  train 
was  delayed  by  a  derailed  engine  near 
the  Wickes  tunnel,  she  did  not  reach 
the  Institution  in  time  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Ciceronean  Society  which  had 
to  be  postponed  until  Saturday,  Dec. 
11th,  as  she  had  several  numbers  on 
the  prog-ram  that  evening". 

John  Sullivan  spent  several  days  of 
the  second  week  of  Dec.  in  Elkliorn 
tuning-.  Frank  Erickson  went  up 
while  he  was  there,  and  the  tvv^o  fur- 
nished the  music  for  a  dance, — John 
playing"  the  violin  and  Frank  the 
piano.  So  well  pleased  were  the 
people  of  Elkhorn  with  the  music,  that 
they  have  emplo^^ed  the  boys  to  play 
at  their  monthly  dances  during  the 
winter. 

Dr.  Sloan,  who  fills  the  pulpit  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Boulder 
once  a  !nonth,  took  dinner  at  the  In- 
stitution on  Sunday,  Dec.  12th.  In 
the  afternoon  he  gave  the  children  of 
our  departnient  a  very  pleasing  talk. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Dec. 
13th,  the  three  teachers  and  most  of 
the  pupils  of  our  department  attend- 
ed a  debate  in  the  Boulder  Hig-h 
School.  The  subject  was,  "Resolved 
that  U.S.  senators  should  be  elected 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people." 
The  negatives  won.  The  Misses 
Mildred  Bines  and  Lulu  Tuttle  and 
Master  Walter  Wilson  were  chosen  to 
represent  the  Boulder  High  School 
in  the  Interscholastic  Debates  to  be 
held  during-  the  winter. 

The  following-  program  was  render- 
ed by  the  pupils  of  blind  department 


at  the  Christmas  dance. 

1  Waltz        -       -       -  Nadine 
Char]es  Bryan  and  Melvin  Bouck 

2  Two  Step        -        Ventoro  March 
Charles  Bryan  and  Melvin  Bouck 

3  Barn  Dance      -       Mornin'  Cy'' 
Miss  Cowan  and  Eva  Webster 

4  Three  Step      -      Edris  Mazurka 
Melvin  Boack  and  Charles  Bryan 

5  Waltz    -     -     Daisies  Won't  Tell 
Eva  Webster  and  Frank  Erickson 

6.    Two  step^       -        -      Baby  Doll 
Eva  A¥ebster  and  Frank  Erickson 

7  Waltz        -         -       Lover' s  La7ie 

John  Dorsett 

8  Two  Step        -         -  Rainbow 
E-(^a  Webster  and  Frank  Erickson 

9  Barn  Dance  -  Dajice  of  the  Honey  Bees 

Miss  McRoberts 

10  Three  Step  -  Blue  Bells  Mazurka 
Eva  Webster  and  Frank  Erickson 

11  Two  Step       -       -      Red  Wing 
Eva  Webster  and  Frank  Erickson 

12  Waltz    -     School  Days  a?id  Home 

Sweet  Home 
Eva  A¥ebster  and  Frank  Erickson 


Tt)e  Ciceronean  Society 

The  Ciceronean  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting-  Dec.  4,  1909.  The 
roll  was  called  and  all  were  present 
excepting-  Edna  Wood.  The  minutes 
were  read  and  stood  approved.  An 
impromptu  prog-ramme  was  g-iven. 
The  society  then  adjourned  until 
Dec.  18.  1909. 


The  Ciceronean  Society  held  its 
meeting  Dec.  11,  instead  of  the  18th 
on  accou'nt  of  Miss  McRoberts  going- 
to  Helena  on  that  date.  The  roll 
was  called  and  all  were  present. 
The  minutes  were  read  and  stood 
approved.  The  following-  programme 
was  then  rendered.  Piano  Solo,  John 
Dorsett;  Rec.  Will  Saltzman;  Violin 
Solo,  Chas.  Bryan;  Piano  Solo, 
Viola  Martin;  Rec.  Dan  Shea;  Violin 
Solo,  Eva  Webster;  Rec.  Frank 
Erickson;  Chorus.  The  society  then 
adjourned  until  Jan.  7,  1909. 

Viola  Martin,  Sec'y. 


School  for  Backmard  diiidren 


Tbe/Irtor  Mm  Kin^i 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  be  kind? 
Some  of  us  seem  to  think  that  it  costs 
a  g-ood  deal,  at  least  if  actions  are 
any  criterion.  We  fanc}'  our  dignity 
is  lowered,  our  self  importance  less- 
ened if  we  extend  a  kindl}^  hand  to 
the  world.  The  idea  of  brotherhood 
seems  to  be  some  thing  set  apart 
from  every  day:  a  charming  topic  to 
preach  about,  to  celebrate  in  song 
and  story.  We  applaud  the  preach- 
er, the  singer  and  the  writer  to  the 
echo,  so  long  as  he  or  she  keeps  a 
proper  distance,  and  does  not  ask  us 
to  put  these  fine  theories  into  prac- 
tice. 

We  could  have  shed  tears  recently 
and  been  content  to  have  the  mob 
call  us  a  baby  over  the  amused  sur- 
prise that  was  created  by  the  bare 
fact  that  a  certain  society  of  individ- 
uals gave  a  brotherhood  supper,  to 
which  all  alike,  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  were  bidden.  The  supper 
evoked  even  the  surprised  comments 
of  the  newspapers,  and,  this  in  a 
Christian  community,  boasting-  that 
the  doctrine  of  universal  kindness 
has  been  taught  it  for  nineteen  hun- 
dred years!  The  newspapers  said 
the  invited  guests  who  "filled  up" 
at  this  brotherhood  supper  did  not 
care  very  much  for  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  the  society,  of  which 
they  were  bidden  guests,  but  voted 
its  members,  one  and  all,  "good 
fellows"  anyhow.  Somebody  asked 
what  was  the  good  if  the  creed  did 
not  gain  any  converts.  "O,  ye  of 
little  faith"  and  less  insight,  which 
is  of  more  value,  creed  or  humanity? 
Is  it  not  worth  something  to  promul- 
g-ate  in  some  way  besides  words 
"the  art  of  being  kind"?  Is  it  not 
good  to  feel  the  warm  hand  clasp, 
catch  the  cheery  smile  and  revel  in 
the  good  viands  of  the  man  who 
gladly  acknowledges  himself  our- 
brother?    Is  it  not  good  to  meet  the 


man  who  has  some  care  for  our 
existence,  and,  who  wants  to  make 
our  pathway  brighter. 

It  is  no  merit  in  us  to  be  kind  to 
those  who  are,  in  turn,  kind  to  us. 
The  merit  lies,  if  it  lies  any- 
where, and  we  are  not  sure  that 
there  is  any  merit  in  doing  ones 
duty,  in  being  kind  to  those  who  can 
not  reciprocate!  The  man  who 
feels  that  all  the  world  is  against 
him  has  more  claim  up  in  us  than  he^ 
who  has  all  the  world  at  his  beck  and 
call.  But,  alas!  the  man  who  heids 
the  world  in  his  hands  is  the  one  to 
whom  we  pay  our  kindest  attentions! 
We  forget  the  need  of  the  one  in  the 
satisfaction  of  our  own  greed  of 
power  or  possession;  we  wonder  how 
long  it  will  take  the  Christian  world 
to  learn  "the  art  of  beine  kind." 


There  h  Oolfiln^  iiufdesi^ 

Did  it  ever  occtir  to  -  3'ou,  my 
readers,  that  nothing  can  be  hidden? 
What  nature  and  nature's  God  do 
not  reveal  .  in  direct  ways  science 
reveals  in  indirect.  A  certain  pro- 
fessor tells  ,us  that  "the  atmosp- 
here itself  \  is  becoming  one  vast 
phonograph,  upon  whose  sensitive 
cylinder  shall  be  written  all  that  man 
hath  said  or  woman  whispered.  Not 
a  word  of  injustice  spoken,  not  a  cry 
of  agony  uttered,  not  an  argument 
for  liberty  urged,  but  it  is  urged  in- 
delibly, so  with  a  higher  mathematics 
and  a  keener  sight  and  sense,  the 
future  scientist  may  have  each  part- 
icle of  air  set  in  motion  with  as  much 
precision  as  aii  astronomer  traces  the 
pathway  of  a  moving  star  or  a  distant 
planet." 

Therefore,  we  must  needs  be  care- 
ful as  to  the  variet}^  and  amount  of 
air  we  set  in  motion!  It  is  bome 
what  appalling  to  think  that  nothing- 
can  be  kept  secret;  That  even  our 
thoughts,  immaterial  things  that  we 
have  fancied  them,  must  needs  write 
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themselves  on  our  faces  and  betray 
to  all  men  what  we  are  or  what  we 
aim  TO  be!  But  it  is  indisputable. 
The  stamp  is  on  us,  and  he  who 
studies  ma}'^  read-  our  inmost 
thoughts.  We  are  our  own  revealers. 
In  our  eyes,  whether  they  are  clear, 
pelucid,  shining-  depths  or  whether 
there  is  thick  black  mud  at  the 
bottom,  full  of  creeping,  shining 
things,  meii  may  trace  our  history. 
Our  thoughts  make  up  our  history; 
our  character  writes  itself  in  indelible 
lineam.ents  upon  our  countenances. 
We  may  try  to  glow  over,  to  keep 
back  in  the  dark  caves  of  our  being 
the  unsightly  elements  of  mental  and 
moral  make  up,  but  just  as  surely  as 
the  X-rays  can  pierce  solid  substance, 
just  so  surely  will  our  faces  reveal 
what  we  are  to  the  v/orld.  Iniquity 
writes  upon  the  human  features  in 
blackest  lines  its  own  story,  and 
virtue  just  as  truly  shines  in  lines  of 
living  light  from  the  face  of  the  man 
who  clothes  himself  in  its  beauty.  It 
may  take  an  expert  to  read  the 
stones  in  their  entirety,  but  the 
most  common  place  mortal  can  al- 
ways read  the  heads  to  the  chapters. 
Even  a  child  knows  at  a  glance 
whom  it  can  trust  and  whom  it  can- 
not. 

Local  OeiDS 

Reported  by  Miss  Russell 

Mrs.  Hight  and  Mrs.  Koozer,  of  Big 
Timber,  visited  Herbert  November 
tw^enty -sixth.  They  w^ere  much 
pleased  with  his  progress  and  sur- 
roundings. Mrs.  Hight  took  home 
Herbert's  first  basket,  which  Miss 
Russell  gave  her. 

The  pupils  have  worked  hard  over 
their  home  gifts  and  each  one  was 
able  to  send  home  a  little  re- 
membrance. The  gifts  however 
small  show  the  child's  work  and 
also  the  thot  of  homefolks.  They 
are  taught  to  give  as  well  as  to  re- 
ceive. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  December 
tenth,  Miss  Russell  had  a  sale  of  the 


articles  made  in  the  industrial  room 
during  the  year.  There  were  baskets, 
hammocks  burnt  wood  work,  and 
fancy  articles  which  made  quite  a 
display.  -The  hall  was  fixed  up 
with  small  tables  and  rugs  and  Mrs. 
Perry  and  Miss  Dunawa}^  served 
cocoa,  sandwiches,  and  nabisco  to 
the  callers.  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
afternoon  for  all,  and  financially  a 
decided  success  as  the  proceeds 
amounted  to  over  thirty-five  dollars. 
Several  orders  were  taken  so  it  will 
nearly  reach  the  forty  mark.  It  was 
the  first  sale  but  hereafter  will  be  an 
annual  affair  and  several  are  asking 
to  have  it  semi-annually.  They 
want  a  spring  sale. 

The  Industrial  room  looks  empty 
after  the  sale  yet  there  are  quite  a  few- 
things  left.  We  are  going  to  work 
fast  and  fill  it  up  again  before  spring 
so  we  can  make  more  money. 

The  manual  training  boys  worked 
hard  during  the  month  making  the 
stage  necessities.  They  made 
Santa's  sleigh,  the  shepherd's  crooks 
and  the  letters  for  the  words  "Merry 
Christmas,"  which  were  very  good, 
besides  other  pieces. 

A  number  of  pupils  received  boxes 
from  home  the  early  part  of  the 
month.  Among  the  fortunate  boys 
and  girls  were  Gethel,  Herbert, 
Demarkus,  and  Willie  Smith. 

The  boys  are  putting  in  their  spare 
moments  these  bright  afternoons  on 
the  wood  pile.  They  are  so  far  ahead 
that  the}^  only  need  to  work  on 
bright  warm  days. 

Ada  wants  to  learn  to  sing  and 
dance.  She  tties  hard,  and  may 
succeed  in  time. 

Sadie  can  hum  all  the  Christmas 
tunes.  It  is  too  bad  she  can  not  sing 
the  words.  But  she  is  a  little  girl 
and -may  be  able  to  after  awhile. 

Mae  is  one  of  our  good  workers 
this  year.  She  gets  around  more 
easily,  and  can  do  quite  a  number 
of  things. 

Bessie  has  learned  to  fold  a  shirt 
long  ways  in  place  of  crossways 
after  she  has  ironed  it. 


Children's  S^age 


Conducted  by 
Miss  etillard 


A  Happy  New  Year 

A  Happ3^  New  Year,  Happy 
New  Year,  Oh  send  it  afar. 

To  the  girls  and  the  boys, 
wherever  they  are! 

To  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to 
the  high  and  the  low. 

Oh!  scatter  its  blessings  wher- 
ever 3^ou  go. 

Happy  New  Year  dear  child- 
ren, whose  home  are  so 
bright! 

Happy  New  Year,  oh  say  it 

to  all  who  can  hear. 
It  will  cost  you  but  little, 

some  hearts  it  may  cheer. 

— Selected. 


1910 

This  is  January 

January  is  the  first  month 
of  the  New  Year. 

It  is  the  second  month  of 
winter. 

The  old  year  is  past. 

It  was  1909. 

This  is  the  New  Year. 

It  is  1910  now. 

A  happy  New  Year  to  all 
the  girls  and  boys. 

Have  you  made  an}^  New 
Year's  resolutions? 
Resolve  to  be  kind;  truthful, 
obedient,  and  studious  thru 
the  New  Year. 


Snowflakes 

Merry  little  snowflakes. 
Dancing  thro'  the  street. 
Kissing  all  the  faces 


Of  the  children  sweet! 
Joyous  little  snowflakes, 
''Winter's  wild  sweet  bees," 
Cov'ring  up  the  flowers, 
Powd'ring  all  the  trees. 

Downy  little  snow  flakes, 
Floating  thro'  the  air 
Did  you  see  the  shming 
Of  the  stars  so  fair? 
Gentle  little  snowflakes. 
In  the  heav'n  above, 
Did  you  hear  the  angels, 
Sing  their  songs  of  love? 

Happy  little  snowflakes, 
Flying  thro'  ihe  sky, 
keeping  lime  to  masic. 
In  the  stars  so  high. 
Darling  little  snowflakes, 
We  would  be  like  you, 
Help  us  io  be  loving, 
Glean  and  pure  and  true. 

— Selected. 


How  Often? 


How  often  do  you  go  to 
school? 

How  often  do  the  girls  go 
to  the  sewing  room? 

How  often  do  you  go  to 
town? 

How  often  do  you  go  for  a 
walk? 

How  often  does  Christmas 
come? 

How  often  do  you  go  home? 

How  often  do  you  go  to  the 
study-hall? 

How  often  do  the  boys  go 
to  the  work  shops? 

How  often  do  you  go  to  the 
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gymnasium? 


An  Elephant 

An  elephant  is  an  animal. 

It  is  the  largest  of  ail  an- 
imals. 

It  has  foiir  feet. 

its  feet  are  largt  and  fiat. 

It  has  two  ivory  tusks. 

It  has  a  large  trunk. 

An  elephant  lifts  food  to  its 
mouth  with  its  trunk. 

It  can  lift  a  man  with  its 
trimk. 

Its  ears  are  large  and  flat. 
An  elephant  is  very  saga- 
cious. 

It  has  a  good  memory. 
Many  things  are  made  from 
the  ivory  tusks  of  an  elephant. 


A  Cold  Ride 

Jane  lived  on  a  ranch. 

The  ranch  was  many  miles 
from  a  town. 

One  da}^  Jane  was  very  sick. 
Her  papa  and  mama  felt 
anxious.  Her  brother  Bob 
said  that  he  would  ride  to  the 
nearest  town  for  a  doctor.  It 
was  very  cold  but  Bob  did  not 
care. 

He  put  the  saddle  on  his 
horse.  He  mounted  the  horse 
and  rode  awa3^ 

After  awhile  little  snow 
flakes  began  to  fall.  They 
fell  faster  and  faster.  The 
.wind  blew  them  around  and 
around.  They  danced  about 
in  mad  glee.  The  wind  whis- 
tled and  sang.    It  was  a  bliz- 


zard. 

Bob  could  not  see.  He  was 
afraid  he  would  lose  his  way 
and  that  he  would  freeze. 
But  his  horse  knew  the  way 
and  kept  bravely  on.  , 
After  a  long  time  the  horse, 
with  Bob  nearly  frozen  on  its 
back,  reached  the  town.  Bob 
found  the  doctor's  home  and 
told  the  doctor  that  Jane  was 
sick. 

Afterwards  when  Bob  was 
warm  again  he  fed  his  horse. 
He  patted  his  horse  and  said, 
"I  thank  you  for  bringing  me 
safely  to  towm.  I  think  you 
saved  my  life." 


Mr.  Puff  and  the  Kitten 

Cnce  there  was  a  cat  called  Mr. 
Puff.  He  lived  in  a  larg-e  house  with 
many  people .  They  were  fond  of  him 
and  let  him  g-o  into  all  of  the  rooms. 

One  day  Mr.  Puff  went  out  in  the 
rain  and  found  a  poor  little  kitten 
covered  with  mud  and  crying-  sadly. 
Mr  Puff  took  the  kitten  between  his 
teeth  and  carried  it  into  the  parlor 
and  set  it  on  the  rug-  near  the  fire.  A 
lady  had  the  kitten  washed  and  fed 
and  kept  it  for  a  while. 

Then  she  told  Mr.  Puff  that  she 
was  g'oing-  to  give  the  kitten  to  a  friend 
who  had  no  cat. 

So  the  kitten  was  put  in  an  empty 
bird  cage  and  taken  to  the  friend's 
house. 

This  friend  had  a  little  girl  an(i 
when  she  saw  the  kitten  in  the  bird 
cage  she  said,  "Never  before  did  I 
see  a  bird  with  a  furry  coat,  a  long 
tail  a  ndlittle  white  teeth. ' '  — ML  Airy 
World. 
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Boulder 

Mercantile 

Company 


Carries  a  complete 
line  of  fine  fancy 
and  staple  groceries. 


Home  Brand 

Goods  our  special 
line. 


Queen's  Ware 

Shelf-Craniteware 

Shoes 

Come  and 

see  us 


Phone  No.  5 


Boulder,  Montana 


r 


Maguire's 

Confectionery 
Fine  Stationery 
Cigars^  Tobacco 


D)r$.  IDapire 

Boulder,  Montana 


H 


alford  &  Hanchild  ^ 
Cafe 


^'  Boulder 


Montana 


It's  advisable  to  keep  away  from 
unreliable  places  and  buy  only  where 
you  can  depend  on  what  you  get,  at 
reasonable  prices.  No  cutting  for 
cheapness.  Our  reputation  must  be 
maintained,  so  we  always  supply 
the  best. 

Beef,    Pork,  Veal, 
Motton,  fiams. 
Bacon,  Fresh 
Fisli  and  Poultry. 


The  Boulder  Market 

Williams,  Bros.,  Proprietors 


THE  MANUAL  ALPHABET 


